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wich, Lincoln, Southampton, and some score of lesser boroughs, 
Dr. Winston adduces sufficient information to prove that the 
general historians have been woefully ignorant of the part 
played by the cities in the dynastic struggle. In following the 
fortunes of the great barons, they have assumed a lack of 
municipal interest, save where self-interest and trade actuated 
the burghers. They have considered the cities inconstant in 
their devotion to either side, willing to open their gates to the 
victor of the moment, but unwilling to furnish their quota of 
archers. Whatever leanings there were toward the House of 
York have been assigned to the merchants' belief that York 
favored trade, while Lancaster had proven himself weak in en- 
forcing order, in protecting trade, and in defending the Cinque 
Ports. 

The author avows that the towns were fairly constant, and 
that while their complexion was Yorkist, every borough had a 
large Lancastrian following. London, which had a decisive in- 
fluence in the wars of Stephen and Matilda, had stood by Arch- 
bishop Langton against John, Simon de Montfort gainst Henry 
III, gave its allegiance to the Yorkist party. The cities, of 
course, bargained well, obtaining charters of privileges, which 
freed them from royal and baronial exactions. Dr. Winston 
doubts if the old theory of a backward north and west England 
for Lancaster and conservatism, and a progressive, wealthy, 
south and east England for the Yorkists as the popular faction 
would hold. Exceptions, he is certain of in sufficient number to 
deny that any section presented a uniform political coloring. 
The old theory of a roughly divided England, he cannot refute, 
but only question. 

R. J. P. 



The English Catholic Revival in the Nineteenth Century. By 

Paul Thureau-Dangin. Revised and re-edited from a trans- 
lation by the late Wilfrid Wilberforce. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Two vols. Pp. lxiv+468 ; 642. 

One is at a loss to say anything new about this book. Twenty 
years ago M. Thureau-Dangin set about to give French readers 
an account of the Oxford Movement and in this English trans- 
lation gave English readers as well their first adequate history 
of it. Based on all the then available literature of the subject 
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La Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre au XlXme Steele (3 
vols., 1899, 1903, 1906), took its place as the classic work in this 
field. In a sense it still holds this position. The English trans- 
lation, first published in 1915, is here reprinted. The biblio- 
graphies of the French original are omitted. The typographical 
errors are frequent, the strangest being one which yields "or 
that" as a translation of "sans" (p. xxxvii). 

More complete than Dean Church's slender volume which 
stops with 1845 when the movement ceased to be centered in 
Oxford; more comprehensive than Wilfrid Ward's biographies 
of his father and of Wiseman ; more accurate than Purcell whom 
Thureau-Dangin used judiciously and judiciously rebuked; this 
work remains our fullest presentation of the Romeward move- 
ment in the Anglican Church of the nineteenth century and of 
the history of the Ritualists who continued to exercise within 
the Establishment a mission which we like to regard as provi- 
dential. 

But for all his inclusiveness the writer's faults are mostly 
of omission. His Wiseman is substantially Ward's ; his Newman 
could not be based on the Life by Ward, but the French historian 
supplemented these chapters in 1912 by his, Newman, Catholique 
d'apres des nouveaux documents. In his treatment of Manning 
he was always a valuable corrective to Purcell and the reappear- 
ance of these two volumes just after Lytton Strachey's facile 
gibes at Eminent Victorians was most timely. Mr. Leslie's 
recent study changes little of the general impression Thureau- 
Dangin gives of the second Archbishop of Westminster. But the 
work is perhaps too exclusively a narrative of the lives of the 
great leaders. To have linked the movement up with the whole 
Romantic revival on the Continent would have set it in a truer 
perspective. All that is represented by the names of Goethe 
and Chateaubriand was so closely akin to the impulses at work 
in England. But this point is just hinted at in a sentence. Then 
too it is a serious omission to pass over the important work of 
the Vicars Apostolic to whom Monsignor Ward has finally done 
justice. We might have been helped to a better understanding 
of the Catholic Revival by an interpretation of its political 
aspects. The inescapable political import of a movement which 
fairly bristled with questions of Church and State and which 
produced so penetrating an analysis of the idea of sovereignty in 
Newman's Letter to the Duke of Norfolk might have been more 
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strongly emphasized. One does not mean that the historian of 
the reign of Louis Phillipe was unconscious of political issues; 
one merely complains of the limits which Thureau-Dangin set 
himself. Some Catholic might well follow up the suggestive 
beginning Harold Laski has made in two brilliant chapters of 
"Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty." Again we miss a 
social emphasis such as was attempted in Hall's Social Meaning 
of Modern Religious Movements in England. Students of litera- 
ture might wish that Thureau-Dangin had anticipated Hutton's 
chapter in The Cambridge History of English Literature. But 
when all is said the conclusion remains that we have here a more 
comprehensive study of the field than in any other single writer, 
however much we have changed our fashions in historiography. 

The work is of a finer sympathy and a nobler spirit than most 
histories of the events it deals with. The vagaries of Anglicanism 
are treated with constant courtesy. Always present is a win- 
ning charity for the Catholic gropings of the Anglican which is 
far preferable to the customary ridicule heaped on the compro- 
mises of High Churchism. The Introduction — not the least val- 
uable portion of the book — contains a praiseworthy statement 
of the attitude Thureau-Dangin maintains throughout. One is 
never pained by untoward levity and flippancy; the Wars of 
Westminster are not a glorified humoresque, nor the ecclesiastical 
careers of the Victorian Eminences a bitter farce. 

The future historian of the English Catholic Revival will 
no doubt improve on Thureau-Dangin. He will draw on the 
many particular studies of the last few years. He will be able to 
trace the ever broadening influence of a movement which is still 
with us. He will chronicle the effects of Newman's dynamic 
conception of theology, the creation of a new Catholic temper 
in life which makes Catholic thought a rallying place for true 
liberals and romantics outside the Church, the recovery of our 
liturgical heritage. All this and more remains to be done. But 
Thureau-Dangin will be supplemented, not supplanted. 

Joseph M. Egan. 



The English Reform Bill of 1867. By Joseph H. Park, Ph. D. 

(Assistant Professor at the University of New York.) 

Columbia University Studies. New York, 1920. Pp. 285. 

Under the general direction of Professors James T. Shotwell 

and Carlton Hayes of Columbia, Dr. Park in his scholarly study 



